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Canadians. To the schools which had already proved
their worth under the French regime and which the
conquest had not swept out, were added other institu-
tions, primary schools or classical colleges, founded and
maintained at the cost of great sacrifices, sacrifices
which were continued even after the government had
decided to shoulder its share of the burden without
prejudice to the denominational or separate character
of the public schools.

About 1852 French Canada, like English-speaking
Canada, had a system of education which was almost
complete for that period, ranging from the primary
school, through the normal school, to the classical
college. To complete the cycle there was still needed
an institution for higher and professional education. In
1853 Laval University, the descendant of the Little
Seminary founded about two centuries earlier by Mgr.
de Laval, opened its doors at Quebec. At that date
English-speaking Canada already had four universities
in full operation, King's College at Toronto (1827),
Dalhousie at Halifax (1818), McGill at Montreal
(1821), and Queen's at Kingston (i84i).2

The maintenance of their own schools was amongst
the privileges which the French Canadians in 1867
defended with the greatest vigour and whose preser-
vation they sought by every means to assure. The
constitution gave to the provinces only the right to
legislate in matters of education. But whether or not

2 King's College received its Royal Charter in 1827 and was
given the name of University of Toronto in 1851. Dalhousie was
founded in 1818 and became a university in 1841, McGill received
its Royal Charter in 1821, inaugurated its teaching in 1829, and
was reorganized in 1852. Founded in 1839, Queen's received its
Royal Charter in 1841. Laval's charter is of 1852.